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THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. IS 

The public, also, can but partially understand the relations of the 
Institution with individual artists. Its attempts to promote their im- 
provement by rewarding every step in advance, by giving in some cases 
carefully prepared statements of the reasons of its disapproval, frequently 
pointing out faults with candor and distinctness, and suggesting closer 
study in departments where deficiencies appear ; by purchasing some 
poor boy's crude essay, in which the evidences of genius are conspicuous, 
and rejecting, on the other hand, some accomplished artist's work, which 
is not equal to the average of his former productions; all these must be 
but imperfectly known to those who are not connected with the man- 
agement. These, however, are by no means the least important among 
the methods by which the Art-Union is endeavoring to promote the cause 
to which it is devoted, and their beneficial results, if not yet apparent, 
will it is believed, be conspicuous at some future day upon the walls of 
the Gallery. 

The Committee do not expect that all this should be understood or 
acknowledged by the public at large. They are not disturbed by this 
ignorance of their motives and operations, nor even by the mis-state- 
ments and ill-natured criticisms which sometimes appear in the news- 
papers, so long as subscriptions increase as they do at present and 
American Art advances under their efforts steadily and surely, as this 
year's Exhibition abundantly proclaims. 



-THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The present Exhibition of the National Academy of Design is very 
attractive, particularly in landscape and. portraiture — the two depart- 
ments in which American Art has made the greatest progress. We have 
not space to give an extended notice, and can only mention a few Works 
which particularly pleased us. The President has contributed eleven 
landscapes, most of which exhibit that attentive study of natural forms, 
and that delightful expression of quiet and repose which characterise 
his best productions. The piece called "Kindred Spirits," containing the 
likenesses of Bryant and Cole, is extremely beautiful. We almost feel the 
languor of midsummer stealing over us when we look through the ravine 
in this picture, on the distant hills beyond basking in the sunshine, while 
the leafy boughs bend above our heads, and the checquered shadows 
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move fleetingly over the gray rocks. The " Mountain Stream" (No. 
160,) is of another character— a wild, desolate scene, very forcibly 
painted, and thoroughly American in its features. We must not forget 
to mention also a small study from nature (No. 273,) which is very pleas- 
ing, particularly in the representation of the bit of still water in the 
foreground. 

We alluded in our last number to Mr. Huntington's noble Work, " The 
Angel appearing to the Marys at the Sepulchre of our Lord.'" The heads of 
the Magdalen, and of the Angel, are among the most beautiful pieces of 
Painting which this distinguished artist has ever produced. The solemn 
repose of the scene — the absence of everything violent or forced in the 
treatment, are qualities which, while they may not detain the hasty ob- 
server, will certainly captivate the cultivated lover of Christian Art. 

We have already spoken also of Mr. Church's Landscape, "New Haven 
Scenery," the praises of which are in everybody's mouth. In addition 
to this, he contributes a piece called " The Plague of Darkness," which in 
originality of design and grandeur of effect, is quite remarkable. Here, 
•as in several other of Church's Works, the sky is the scene of his tri- 
umph. The horizon is low, and the long lines of massive architecture 
are shown dimly under reflected lights. A lofty crag in the foreground, 
and the white robed figure of the Great Law-giver, who stands upon it — 
the solitary living being in this scene of desolation — alone catch the sun- 
shine, all beneath being enveloped wholly or partially in supernatural 
darkness. Far above appears a remnant of blue sky, from which these 
few lingering rays fall upon the earth. The eye, to reach it, traverses 
an almost illimitable vista of clouds, black and frowning, excepting 
where their fleecy sides are touched by those passing sunbeams. This 
piece has much of that grandeur which characterised Martin's celebrated 
pictures. We are happy to announce that it has been purchased by 
the Art-Union. 

Mr. Leutze's "Escape of Puritans ," although not so carefully finished 
as many of his other works, is full of vigorous life. He embarks here 
upon a new element — the foaming sea waves. These are inferior to 
Achenbach's, in transparency, and in the sunshine glancing through the 
glittering spray drops, but they have much of the same motion, and toss 
the boat with the same uncontrolable power. The oarsmen are verily 
pulling for dear life. The woman shrinking in terror in the centre, and the 
manly figure in the stern, who shakes his fist in defiance at the pursuing 
enemy, are representations of great force and interest. This small pic- 
ture shows careful training in that most essential element of artistio 
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education— the knowledge of form, in which our Painters are so fre- 
quently deficient, and the absence of which gives to some of their 
Works the air of copies of Tableaux Vivans, wherein eyery day people, 
by much screwing of elbows and twisting of heads, attempt to personate 
heroes and heroines. Not to be included in this blame is Mount, in his 
little picture of "Turning the Leaf" (No. 84,) which exhibits much 
strength and freedom in design, and is a successful delineation of natural, 
unstudied action. In this connection should be mentioned Fischer's 
"Mischievous Boys," (No. 185,) which is a carefully finished work, and 
at the same time tells its story in a clear and forcible way. 

Among the portraits that of Mount, by Elliott, (No. 156,) delighted 
us greatly, and there are others by Huntington, Gray, Page, and 
Baker, deserving the highest praise. Mr. Cheney has a head in 
Crayon, which is charming, and Mr. Colyer exhibits marked improve- 
ment in this branch of art. 

The number of portraits is very large. Moralists may find some con- 
solation for this, if connoisseurs do not, in the following quotations from 
"The Doctor." 

" The great number of portraits in the Annual Exhibitions of our Royal 
Academy is so far from displeasing me, that I have always regarded it 
as a symptom of wholesome feeling in the nation — an unequivocal proof 
that the domestic and social affections are still existing among us, in their 
proper strength, and cherished as they ought to be." And then in rela- 
tion to the charge that vanity has a great share in these exhibitions, he 
says: "As for allowing the portrait to be exhibited, that is no more than an 
act of justice to the artist, who has no other means of making his abilities 
known so well, and of forwarding himself in his profession. If we look 
round the rooms at Somerset House, and observe how large a proportion 
of the portraits represent children, the old, and persons in middle life, 
we shall see that very few indeed are those which can have been painted 
or exhibited for the gratification of personal vanity." Mr. Southey quotes 
a bit of quaint poetry from old George Withers in connection with this 
subject, and we cannot close our brief notice more acceptably than by 
re-printing it. 

" A picture, though with most exactness made, 
Is nothing but the shadow of a shade, 
For even our living bodies (though they seem 
To others more, or more in our esteem,) 
Are but the shadow of that real Being, 
Which doth extend beyond the fleshly seeing, 
And cannot be discerned until we rise 
Immortal objects for immortal eyes." 



